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PERHAPS. 



GEORGE COOPER. 



Perhaps the lips we press to-day 
To-morrow may be mute and cold ; 

Perhaps the hopes all flushed with May 
The heart no more may hold. 

Perhaps the arm so true and skilled 
May lose its cunning and its might ; 

Perhaps the castles which we build 
May topple from their height. 

Perhaps the hands that clasp our own 
May wrong us ere the day is done ; 

Perhaps !— is this thy song alone, 
Under the clouds and sun ? 

Oh, loving Faith in earthy good ! 

Oh, heart that neither doubts nor pines ! 
Griefs are but joys misunderstood : 

Beyond, the glory shines ! 

So, while the toilsome years elapse. 
One blest assurance here shall fall,— 

One hope untainted by Perhaps: 
God's Heaven above us all ! 



HEART AND IMAGINA TION ; OR, THE POET 
AND THE PEASANT. 

i w. R. c. 

A YOUNG man was rambling along the skirts of 
the forest which separates St. Marie aux Mines from 
Ribauvilie, arid notwithstanding the approach of 
night, and the fog which was rapidly thickening 
around him, he strolled leisurely along* without a 
thought of the lateness of the hour. His green 
jacket, doeskin gaiters, and the gun which rested on 
his shoulder, would have pointed him out as a sports- 
man, had not the book which peeped from his game- 
pouch betrayed rather the literary dreamer, to whom 
the pleasures of the field were only a fair pretext for 
the indulgence of a solitary ramble. Even at this 
moment, the meditative nonchalance \5rith which he 
pursued his way, bespoke Arnold de Munster to be 
less eager in his quest of game, than intent in pur- 
suing the phantasies of his own imagination. During 
the last few minutes his thoughts had wandered back 
to Paris, and to the home and friends whom he had 
left behind. He pictured to himself, with regret, the 
study, so tastefully decorated with statues and en- 
gravings, the German melodies which his sister used 
to send to him, and the chosen society wont to as- 
semble beneath their hospitable roof. Why had he 
given-up all these enjoyments, and exiled himself in 
a country-house in the distant province of Alsace ? 
Was it needful thus to retrieve his fortune.' Or 
would it not be far better to make any pecuniary 
sacrifice, rather than dwell among the coarse and 
vulgar beings by whom he was here surrounded.' 
While thus lost in perplexing thought, Arnold had 
walked on without considering whither the path he 
was pursuing might lead him. At length his reverie 
was dispelled by the unpleasant consciousness that 
the fog had melted into rain, and was penetrating his 
shooting jacket. He now thought of hastening 
homeward, but on looking around him, perceived 
that he had lost his way amidst the windings of the 
forest, and sought in vain to discover which was the 
direction he ought to take. Meanwhile, the daylight 
was fading away, the rain became heavier, and he 
wandered on in uncertainty through unknown paths. 
His heart was beginning to fail him, when suddenly 
the welcome tinkling of bells met his ears, and a 
team, conducted by a tall man clad in a blouse, ap- 
peared in sight, coming up from a by-road towards the 
spot where he stood, Arnold awaited his approach, 
and asked whether it was far to Sersberg. 

" Sersberjg ! " repeated the teamster ; " I hope you 
do not reckon upon sleeping there to-night ? " 

" Pardon me, but I do though," replied the young 
man. 

"At the Chateau of Sersberg?" continued the 
peasant : " then you must know of a railway leading 
to it. There are six good leagues to be traversed 
before you could reach the gate, and, considering 
the weather and the roads, they might be reckoned 
as twelve." 

The young man made an exclamation of surprise. 
He had started early in the day from the chateau, 
and had no idea he had rambled so far from it. But 
the peasant, on hearing of the course he had pursued, 
explained that for some hours he had been going 
in the wrong direction ; and that, while he thought 



himself on the road to Sersberg. he had, in reality, 
been turning his back upon it. It was now too late 
to repair his error — the nearest village was about 
a league distant, and Arnold did not know the way 
thither; sothat he found himself compelled to ac- 
cept the shelter which was cordially offered by his 
new companion, whose farm happily lay near at 
hand. He accordingly joined the countryman, and 
attempted to enter into conversation with him ; but 
Moser was no talker, and appeared a perfect stran- 
ger to all those ideas which habitually filled the 
young man's mind. 

On emerging from the forest, Arnold called his at- 
tention to the magnificent horizon which lay before 
them, and which the last rays of the setting sun now 
tinged with a hue of the deepest purple. The farmer 
only shrugged his shoulders, and murmured in 
reply — "It will be a bad day to-morrow," at the same 
time drawing more closely around him the limousine 
which served him for a cloak. 

" I should think one can see the whole valley from 
this point of the road," said Arnold, who sought to 
pierce through the darkness in which the base of 
the hill was already enveloped. 

" Yes, yes," replied Moser, shaking his head, " this 
rascally hill is high enough for that. Now there is 
an invention which I don't see much use for." 
" What invention ? " 
"Why, the mountains to be sure." 
"You would hke better to have nothing but 
plains ? " 

" What a question j " exclaimed the farmer, laugh- 
ing aloud. "You might as well ask me whether I 
would rather not break my horses' backs." 

"Ah, that is true," replied Arnold in atone of 
contemptuous irony : " I forgot the horses ! God 
ought certainly to have thought of tnem above all 
when he created the world." 

"I do not know," Moser tranquilly replied, 
" whether God should have thought of them or not ; 
but, certainly, the engineers ought not to forget 
them when they construct a road. The horse, sir, 
is the laborer's best friend, without intending, how- 
ever-, any insult to the oxen, which have also their 
value." 
Arnold looked a-t the peasant in amazement. 
" Then do you really see nothing in all which sur- 
rounds you," asked he, seriously, " but the mere 
question of utility ? The forest, the mountain, the 
clouds— do they never speak to your heart ? Have 
you never stood still to contemplate the setting 
sun, or the forest lighted up by the stars, as at this 
moment?" 

" Me ! " exclaimed the farmer. " Do you suppose, 
then, that I make almanacs ? What good should I 
get from your starlight nights and setting suns ? The 
important thing is to earn enough to pay for one's 
three daily meals, and for something to keep the cold 
out of one's stomach. Would monsieur like a little 
drop of cherry brandy ? It is good, and comes from 
the other side of the Rhine." 

He held out a small flask to Arnold, who rejected 
it disdainfully. 

The coarseness of the peasant renewed his regrets 
for the polished society he had left behind. He 
could hardly believe that these unhappy beings, 
whose lives were devoted to labor, and whose minds 
never seemed to rise above what was most material 
in all that surrounded them, could be men endued 
with the same nature as himself. Their animal ex- 
istence was the same, but what an abyss between their 
spirits ! Were there any inclinations common to 
each — any point of resemblance which might attest 
their fraternity ? Arnold felt each moment more in- 
clined to doubt it. The longer he reflected, the 
more he became convinced that this immaterial 
flower of all things, to which we have given the 
name of. poetry, was the privileged possession of a 
few choice spirits, while the rest of mankind vege- 
tated in the dull limbo of a prosaic existence. Such 
thoughts as these communicated a sort of contemp- 
tuous nonchalance to his demeanor towards his 
guide, with whom he no longer attempted any con- 
versation. Moser showed neither surprise nor an- 
noyance at his conduct, and began to whistle a 
familiar air, interrupting it now and then to utter a 
word of encourag'ement to his horses. 

Ere long they reached the farm, where the tingling 
of the 'little -bells had announced their approach. A 
young boy and a middle-aged woman appeared at the 
same moment upon the threshold. 

" It is your father ! " exclaimed the woman, turn- 
ing hastily back into the house, whence there im- 



riiediately issued forth the joyous voices of children, 
who came running to the door, and pressed eagerly 
round the peasant. 

" Wait a minute there, marmailL ! " he exclaimed 
with his rough voice, whilst at the same time^ he 
drew from the cart a covered basket. " Let Fritz 
unharness the horses." 

But the children continued to besiege the farmer, 
all talking at the same time. He sfooped down to 
kiss them all, one after another ; then suddenly 
raising himself up, " Where is Johnny ? " he inquired 
with a hurried voice, which betrayed some feeling 
of anxiety. * 

" Here, papa — here I am," answered a feeble little 
voice within the doorway. " Mamma does not like 
me to come out in this rain." 

" Stay, then — stay a moment," said Moser, while 
he threw the reins oii the backs of the unharnessed 
horses : " I am coming to you, my child. Go in all 
of you, children, not to let him be tempted to come 
out.'- 

The three children ran joyously back to the porch, 
where the little Johnny stood by his mother's side. 
He was a pale, sickly boy ; so deformed, that it was 
impossible to guess his age. He rested upon crutches, 
and his whole frame was bent and emaciated. Qn 
his father's approach, he extended his diminutive 
arms towards him with an expression so full of joy 
and love, that his wrinkled face beamed with de- 
lighti Moser lifted him up with his sinewy hands, 
uttering, at the same time, an exclamation of hap- 
piness not unmingled with emotion : " Come, then, 
my little Puss ! " said he ; " kiss papa, then ; with 
both arms hug him close now. How has he been 
since yesterday ? " 

The mother shook her head. "Always that 
cough," she said in an under tone. 

"Oh, papa, it is nothing," said the little boy, 
" Louis had drawn me rather too fast in my wheel 
chair ; but I am quite well again. I. feel as strong as 
a man." 

The peasant laid him carefully down, raised the 
fallen crutches, which he placed under his arms, and 
looked at him with an air of satisfaction. ',' Don't 
you think he grows, wife ? " said he in the tone of a 
man who wants to be encouraged in his own opinion. 
"Walk a little way, Johnny — ^walk, my boy! He 
walks quicker and more firmly. He will do well, 
wife ; we must only have a little patience." 

The good woman said nothing, but her glance 
rested upon her infirm child with such an expression 
of utter despair that it made Arnold shudder. Hap- 
pily for poor Moser, he saw it not. . 

" Come here now, all yoju young brood," he con- 
tinued, opening at the same time the basket which 
he had taken from the cart. "There is something 
for everybody. Fall into rank, and hold out your 
hands." 

The good father had just produced three small 
white rolls, ornamented with gilding. Three excla- 
mations of joy were uttered, and six little hands si- 
multaneously started forward to receive them ; but 
in a moment all dre,w back as if by instinct : " And 
Johnny?" inquired with one accord all the little 
voices. 

"What matter about Johnny?" gaily replied 
Moser. "Who knows but I -have brought nothing 
for him this evening? He shall have his share 
another time." 

But the child smiled, and tried to stretch ovei- and 
peep into the basket. The farmer stepped back, 
lifted the cover, and raising his hand with an air of 
mock solemnity, displayed before the eyes of all a 
gingerbread cake, decorated with white and pink 
sugar-plums. There was a general exclamation of 
delight. Johnny himself could not suppress a feeble 
cry of admiration ; a slight tinge of color passed 
across his pale cheeks, and he stretched out his 
hand with an expression of joyous avidity. 

"Ah, that takes your fancy, my little Puss/' ex- 
claimed the father, whose coiintenance brightened 
at the sight of his child's pleasure. " Take it, my 
old man ; take^it, it is only sugar and honey." 

He placed tlie cake in the hands of the little crip- 
ple, watched him as he slowly moved away, and then 
turning towards Arnold, said with some emotion, 
" He is my first-born, sir : disease has somewhat de- 
formed him; but he is as sharp as a needle, audit 
will be our own fault if he does not turn out a gen- 
tleman." While speaking, he crossed the outer 
room, and led the way into a sort of parlor, whose 
whitewashed walls were decorated with a few rude 
engravings. On entering, Arnold perceived Johnny 
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